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Yowre Telling Us... 


Fairest and Squarest 


Dear Editor: 

U. S. WEEK is the fairest, squar- 
est, all-round good news weekly. We 
look forward eagerly to each new 
number, devour it when we get it and 
—here’s the point—leave it around 
for others to see and read and see 
and read again ourselves. .. . 

Rockwell Kent 
Ausable Forks, N. Y. 


Facts Are Facts 


Dear Editor: 

U.S. WEEK is without a doubt the 
best news magazine I have ever read. 
If Helen Mudgett (July 12) does not 
agree with the FACTS presented, she 
is of course at liberty to cancel her 
subscription. — 

On the one hand she complains 
U. S. WEEK presents only one side 
of the picture and on the other hand 
she announces her intention of quit- 
ting U. S. WEEK and returning to 
the thousands of publications which 
present only her views. In other 
words her mind is already made up 
and she refuses to read anything 
which does not agree with her opin- 
ions. She has not an “open mind.” 

In my opinion, however, U. S. 
WEEK does present both sides. I 
refer to articles which show the pro- 
posed tax rates for both individuals 
and corporations. I refer to “Taxa- 
tion Without Income,” in the July 5 
issue, which shows the distribution 
of taxes as compared to the distribu- 
tion of income. Does not this present 
both sides? I am afraid Helen Mud- 
gett is so familiar with biased ac- 
counts that she does not recognize 
a neutral presentation of facts. 

As a consumer I welcome your 
articles en the proposed “taxation” 
method of inflation control. I wel- 
come your articles on price fixing. 

As a public school teacher I look 
forward to some articles on the efforts 
of the N.A.M. and the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce to influence the selection 
of text books. I look forward to ar- 
ticles on teachers’ unions and what 
they are trying to do for the teacher. 


As a citizen of the United States 
I look forward to your continued 
efforts to inform our people of the 
conditions which exist in our coun- 
try. I believe we live in the best 
country in the world. But I believe 
that in order to keep it ahead of the 
rest its people must be informed. 
People cannot fight against condi- 
tions they do not know exist. 


H. EK. Westerberg 


St. Cloud. Minn. 


Who Can Sacrifice? 


Dear Editor: 

I'd like to straighten out my St. 
Paul neighbor, Helen Mudgett, on 
one little point. When she speaks 
of the “increased taxes levied upon 
corporations” in the same breath as 
“increased prices and lagging wage 
increases” for the run of ‘us, does 
she consider which group is in a 
better position to meet these sacri- 
fices? I think not. 

Sharon Travis 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dating Canned Goods 
Dear Editor: 


In following “Our Daily Bread” 
column in U. S. WEEK I was sur- 
prised that nothing has been said 
relative to the dating of food pack- 
ages and containers. 

Common decency and good busi- 
ness practice, rather than law, com- 
pel many private concerns to show 
on the package or container the date 
of packing. A few milk concerns now 
show the date of the milking on the 
caps of the milk bottles and agree to 
dake back the milk unsold on that 
date in exchange for fresh milk. . . 

Jesse T. Kennedy 


Chicago. 
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To Our Readers 


John Hammond, New York music 
critic and patron of the arts, is no 
ivory-tower highbrow. He thinks cul- 
ture is worth fighting for. He thinks 
fascism begins by attacking trade 
union leaders—and doesn’t stop till 
symphonies have been deported or 
silenced. Mr. Hammond is secretary 
of the Citizens’ Committee to De- 
fend Harry Bridges, of which Orson 
Welles is chairman. We’re proud to 
bring our readers Mr. Hammond’s 
evaluation of the Bridges’ case in 
this issue. 


We hope every reader of U. S. 
WEEK has been worrying about that 
letter from “Non-Aryan” that ap- 
peared in No. 18. It made us feel 
we have been paying too little at- 
tention to the growth of anti-Semi- 
tism in these United States. So 
we've arranged to publish in the near 
future two revealing articles by 
Wellington Roe, journalist, novelist, 
and director of the White Mountain 
Writers’ Conference. Mr. Roe has 
been around the country and reports 
the shocking facts of what American 
Jews find when they go to look for a 
home, a job, a school for their kids. 


When you read the President’s 
message asking Congress for legisla- 
tion to curb rising prices, you'll want 
to know what you can do about it. 
Our own Economist, whose weekly 
column, ‘Financially Yours,” is a 
favorite with union negotiating com- 
mittees, gives the answer in two ar- 
ticles. Next week he presents a ten- 
point practical program for consum- 
ers and workers—and aren’t we all? 


Meet the auto workers—in an ar- 
ticle especially prepared to appear 
in the August 2 issue which will greet 
their Buffalo convention. It will tell 
you a story you won't find in your 
daily papers—the story of the second 
largest union in America, its history, 
achievements, and future problems. 
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‘Lynching Academic Freedom’ 
Stirs South Against Talmadge 


Eugene Talmadge, governor of the 
poll tax state of Georgia, was 
charged last week with “adapting the 
racial theories of Nazism to his own 
subversive purposes” and “lynching 
academic freedom.” 

But it isn’t the “same old south.” 

Newspapers in Georgia’s capital 
city, Atlanta, attacked the governor. 

Civic, educational and union lead- 
ers in Georgia and throughout the 
south repudiated both his tactics and 
his doctrine of white “supremacy.” 

And in the same week, the Senate 
held its first hearing on a bill to re- 
peal the poll tax as a requirement for 
voting in federal elections, a bill 
sponsored by Claude Pepper, senator 
from Florida, who appeared to testify 
for the méasure. Florida repealed its 
own poll tax some years ago. 


BATTLE IN GEORGIA 


2 Educators Ousted 
‘For Urging Equality’ 

Georgia’s battle over academic 
freedom began when the state’s 
Board of Regents refused to dismiss 
Dr. Walter D. Cocking as dean of the 
University of Georgia’s School of 
Education and Dr. Martin S. Pittman 
as president of the Teachers College. 
Talmadge had accused the educators 
of advocating racial equality in the 
State’s school system. 

The Governor fired three dissent- 
ing Regents, replaced them with 
three yes-men. 

Last week the new hand-picked 
Board held an open hearing in Geor- 
gia’s House chamber. The hall was 
filled, state patrolmen stood guard. 


Regent James S. Peters “proved” 
the Governor’s charges by reading 
from the book Brown America, writ- 
ten by Dr. Edwin R. Embree of Chi- 
cago, president of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund. Cocking and Pittman 
were accused of sharing the educa- 
tional philosophy of the Rosenwald 


af: 


Sen. Claude Pepper. . 
his southern accent 
blasts the poll tax 


Fund. Said Regent Peters: 
“Throughout this book the thought 
runs, ‘erase the feelings of superior- 
ity of the white man.’ ” 
Governor ‘Talmadge 
“They won’t do it!” 
Dean Cocking said: “July 14 was a 
great day of national celebration on 
the yearly calendar of the Republic 
of France, for it marked the birth of 
democracy in that nation. Today, in 


shouted: 


Press, Labor, Civic Leaders Protest Firings; 


Poll Tax and Job Discrimination Hearings Open 


the year 1941, the French people 
have been forbidden to celebrate 
their birth of democracy, for the 
Fuehrer Hitler has said that democ- 
racy is dead. Today is July 14 in 
Georgia, also.” 

The Dean was greeted with long 
applause by the watching Georgia 
citizens. 

Prominent Georgia educators, in- 
cluding Dr. Harmon W. Caldwell, 
president of the University of Geor- 
gia, defied Georgia’s two-bit Hitler 
and testified for Cocking and Pitt- 
man. 

But the packed board of regents 
voted, 10 to 5, for their dismissal. 

Atlanta newspapers exposed the ef- 
forts of an agent of the governor to 
bribe a photographer to fake a pic- 
ture showing Dr. Cocking with a 
group of Negroes. 

When it was over, L. W. (Chip) 
Robert read a’ resolution thanking the 
governor for the valuable aid ren- 
dered the university. Robert, former 
treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee, was dismissed from a de- 
fense post for corruption in connec- 
tion with the letting of contracts. 


JOB DISCRIMINATION 


Marcantonio Bill 
Hearings Begin 
A growing national will to end dis- 

crimination against minority groups 
was reflected last week in White 
House and congressional action. Im- 
portant developments included: 
¢ The President appointed a six 
member committee to investigate con- 
tinuing complaints that, despite the 
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recent executive order, Negroes seek- 
ing jobs in defense industries and in 
the government are the objects of dis- 
crimination. 


@ House hearings began last week on- 
the Marcantonio Bill, H.R.3994, 
which provides that any government 
official found to be discriminating 
against persons because of race, color 
or creed be fined from $1,000 to 
$10,000, and that employers with 
government contracts be fined from 


$10,000 to $50,000 for violations. 


Witnesses for the measure included 
Rep. Samuel Dickstein €D.,niN.Y 3), 
Rabbi Moses Miller representing the 
Jewish People’s Committee, Hoyd 
Haddock for the CIO Maritime Com- 
mittee, Rev. Owen Knox for the Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties, Josephine Adams for the 
Descendants of the American Revo- 
lution, Joseph Cadden for the Amer- 
ican Youth Congress, and a number 
of others. 

Rep. Francis Walter (D., Pa.), 
chairman of the Judiciary subcom- 
mittee conducting the hearings, said 
the bill was “impractical” because no 
jury would convict an employer for 
violating it. 

Rep. Vito Marcantonio (ALP, 
N.Y.) indicated his belief that a 
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strong “people’s lobby” could secure 
passage of his measure. 


@ July 22 is the 92d anniversary of 
the birth of Emma Lazarus, New 
York born daughter of Spanish-Jew- 
ish immigrants. Emma Lazarus lives 
in the memory of millions of Amer- 
icans who perhaps do not know her 
name but recognize the familiar lines 
of her poem The New Colossus, which 
are inscribed on the base of the 
Statue of Liberty in New York Har- 
bor. 
“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore, 
Send these, the 
tossed, to me; 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 
On July 22, the House of Repre- 
sentatives will probably debate the 
Hobbs Concentration Camp Bill, HR 
3. The bill (see U. S. WEEK No. 12) 
provides for the imprisonment, with- 
out bail and without trial, of certain 
non-citizens ordered deported but 
whose deportation cannot be effected. 
The American Committee for the 
Protection of the Foreign Born and 
other labor and progressive groups 
opposing the bill have called for a na- 
tion-wide campaign of telegrams to 


homeless, tempest- 


Spearhead of reaction in the south, Georgia’s Gov. Talmadge (right) last week forced 
the discharge of Dr. W. D. Cocking (standing) for allegedly teaching race equality. 


House members, which will com- 
memorate Emma Lazarus’ birthday 


by defeating the Hobbs bill. 


ALL-OUT AID 


FDR Asks Extension 
Of Service for Draftees 


The week’s main trend was toward 
further implementing the policy of 
stepping up aid to all nations resist- 
ing Hitler aggression, stiffening this 
country’s measures of defense. 

Widespread public support con- 
tinued to express itself in rallies and 
resolutions, while American labor 
pledged support to the British in a 
week dedicated to British-American 
labor solidarity. 

At the same time, a dwindling num- 
ber of apostles of appeasement at- 
tacked the administration at every 
step and urged the U. S. to bring 
about a negotiated peace with Hitler. 


‘Danger Grows’—FDR 


Major 

cluded: 
# The President, declaring the na- 
tion’s danger is “infinitely greater” 
than a year ago, asked Congress to 
extend the period of active service 
for selectees and National Guards- 
men. 
@ The blacklisting of firms and in- 
dividuals with Axis connections in 
South America. The action bars the 
sale of goods by American exporters 
to 1,800 Latin American agencies 
“deemed to be acting for the benefit 
of Germany and Italy.” 

This strengthening of the economic 
blockade of the two Axis partners, 
however, again exempts Japan and 
Japanese agents. 

@ The trial of 33 alleged Nazi spies. 

Federal Security Administrator 
MeNutt’s radio speech was taken as 
the week’s clearest expression of 
official foreign policy. Calling for all- 
out aid to the British and Russian 
people, McNutt said: 

“For us, the one burning fact that 
counts is that America has never 
found it necessary to start a 40-bil- 
lion-dollar defense program against 
Russia even though Russia’s territory 
extends to within 30 miles of Amer- 
ican possessions.” 

McNutt’s attitude contrasted sharp- 
ly with that of William C. Bullitt, 
former U. S. Ambassador to France, 
Whose anti-Russian bias, it has been 


administration steps in- 
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ARMY GETS LESSON 
IN STRIKEBREAKING 


At Camp Edwards, Mass., 
soldiers get instructions in 
beating, gassing and shoot- 
ing strikers. 


In the maneuver 300 fully- 
armed soldiers (wearing 
steel helmets) attacked 100 
“strikers” (wearing cloth 
hats), armed with clubs 
and branches. 


The “strikers” were finally 
captured and herded into 
a prison pen, some of them 
badly bruised. Three were 
sent to the hospital for 
treatment. 


said, played its part in the Chamber- 
lain-Daladier policies at the time of 
Munich and in the French repudia- 
tion of the Franco-Russian mutual 
assistance pact. 

Speaking in Montreal on Bastille 
Day, Bullitt warned of the “danger of 
becoming sentimental” over Russia. 

Senator Nye (R., N.D.) and for- 
mer Gov. Alf. Landon of Kansas 
joined with Senator Wheeler, Charles 
Lindbergh and Father Coughlin in 
providing the week’s quota of isola- 
tionist speeches. 


ALUMINUM 


‘Problem Critical —OPM 
Labor Offers Program 


American labor last week came 
forward with concrete proposals for 
meeting the defense shortage of 
aluminum. 

With the nation in the midst of a 
popular drive to collect all available 
used aluminum and every housewife 
hunting through old pots and pans 
for her contribution, the more funda- 
mental solutions offered by the CIO 
took on added significance. 

Important, too, was the fact that 
in the aluminum situation observers 
saw a case study of other defense in- 
dustry shortages, with the respective 
roles of monopoly, OPM, Big Busi- 
ness agents in Congress, and organ- 
ized labor all clearly defined. 

Cross currents in the aluminum 
picture included: 


A statement by Walter D. Fuller, 


president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, that no aluminum 
shortage need be feared. 

@ A joint statement by OPM direc- 
tors Knudsen and Hillman that 
“any statement, which directly or, by 
implication, gives the impression that 
the supply of aluminum for military 
requirements does not present a cri- 
tical problem, is not in accord with 
the facts and can only result in harm 
to the defense program.” 

@ A minority report, filed by Reps. 
John Sparkman of Alabama and 
Overton Brooks of Louisiana, which 
contradicts the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee whitewash of the 
Aluminum Co. of America. The 
minority report accused ALCOA of a 
“short-sighted, monopolistic policy” 
toward the defense program. 

@ OPM recommendation to the War 
Dept. that five companies be named 
to manage seven government owned 
aluminum plants whose annual ca- 
pacity will increase the industry’s 
output by 600,000,000 pounds. Troni- 
cally, ALCOA was recommended to 
manage three of the plants, with 
more than half of the total output. 


CIO Presents Plan 

Last week CIO President Murray 
and N. A. Zonarich, president of the 
International Union of Aluminum 
Workers (CIO), presented to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a plan to end the na- 
tion’s acute aluminum shortage and 
step up annual production by a bil- 
lion pounds. 


The program calls for the imme- 
diate creation of an Aluminum In- 
dustry Council and offers specific 
recommendations to show how such a 
council of labor, management and 
government could undertake con- 
struction of plants with a capacity 
of one billion pounds a year. 

“Every man in the street,” says 
the report, “knows that we need 
enough aluminum for our own de- 
fense machine and enough to help 
Britain, Russia and China defeat the 
Axis powers and enough for the 
military machines of the Latin Ameri- 
cart republics.” 


Priorities for Buildings 


Other points in the program in- 
clude: 

(1) Full priorities in all construc- 
tion materials to speed erection of 
these plants. 

(2) Expansion of Arkansas baux- 
ite mining operations, which the 
Bureau of Mines estimates can be 
stepped up 300% in 2 months and 
500% in 4 months. 

(3) Rationing of non-defense and 
luxury uses of power; expansion of 
other power developments. 

(4) The training of a labor force 
to operate the plants, responsibility 
for which will be assumed by the 
union. 

(5) Promotion of industrial peace 
through the perfection and extension 
of sound collective bargaining rela- 


tions. 
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Fueled By U.S. Oil, Japan Girds 


For Blow at American Interests 


The appeasers of fascism in Ameri- 
can Big Business and the United 
States State Department threatened 
national security last week when the 
American-fueled Japanese army and 
navy were apparently mobilizing for 
a blow in the Pacific against vital 
American interests. 

The Japanese armed forces use 
American oil sold with the advice 
and consent of the State Department. 
The theory under which this has 
been done is one of frank appease- 
ment. It has been thought that 
American control of Japan’s source 
of war fuel might make the Far East 
Axis partner more amenable to 
American policy. 


Japan Action ‘Certain’ 


However last week, as Japan’s new 
cabinet mobilized an _ additional 
1,000,000 men, advices from the 
Orient declared that action, on 
American oil, against American in- 
terests was almost certain in the near 
future. 

The question was not whether 
Japan’s action would be prejudicial 
to American interests but when and 
where Japan would aim her blow. 
It was generally agreed that Japan 
had two alternatives, both damaging 
to the United States. 

A blow south at French Indo- 
China, Singapore, and the Dutch East 
Indies would, if successful, deprive 
the United States and Great Britain 
of the naval base needed to control 
the South Pacific, and in addition, 
would deprive them of urgently need- 
ed tin and rubber. 

A blow northwest at Soviet Si- 
beria, if successful, would place the 
Japanese Axis partner only five miles 
from American territory. That is the 
distance between the easternmost 
part of Siberia and the westernmost 


part of Alaska. 
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Expected to Move Into 8S. Pacific or Siberia; 
Aristocracy in South America Coddles Nazis 


Either move would aid Hitler, 
force the American navy to weaken 
its Atlantic forces, threaten the flow 
of American supplies to Britain. Any 
Japanese move into Siberia would 
not only peril Alaska but make it 
more difficult for President Roosevelt 
to carry out his announced intention 
of supplying the Soviet Union. 


Russia’s_ Voroshilov. 
His job: keep Nazis, 
Finns from Leningrad 


THE FAR EAST 


New Japanese Cabinet 
Threatens Status Quo 


In all American diplomatic an- 
nals there are few pages more shame- 
ful than the one in which the United 
States helps China with her right 
hand while aiding Japan, China’s in- 
vader, with her left. 

To China, suffering from whole- 
sale Japanese aggression which in 
four years has resulted in more than 
1,000,000 deaths, the United States 
has given sympathetic words and 
loans which are comparatively small. 
To Japan, whose aggression the 
United States has denounced, the 


United States has given that which 
makes it possible for Japan to in- 
vade China. 

Japan’s oil needs for its war 
against the Chinese people are 35,- 
000,000 barrels of oil per year. 
American oil companies have sold 
Japan 35,000,000 barrels of oil per 
year. 

The State Department’s excuse has 
been that if this were not done Japan 
would drive to the south Pacific, 
seize the rich oil wells of the Dutch 
East Indies and in doing so, try to 
reduce British Singapore, the fortress 
which guards the Anglo-American 
colonial world in the Orient. 


Move Troops from China 


Chinese officials have declared that 
the way to prevent Hitler’s Far East 
partner from driving south (and from 
invading China) was to deprive it of 
the American oil without which it 
could not move. Their words have 
gone unheeded. 

And last week dispatch after dis- 
patch came from China declaring that 
Japanese troops were being moved 
from China, apparently for a push 
into Indo-China just north of Singa- 
pore, the Anglo-American bastion in 
the Pacific. 

This action of the Axis partner 
came just before and just after the 
formation of a new Japanese cabinet. 
All recent Japanese cabinets have 
been bellicose, all dedicated to the 
principle that Japan’s destiny calls 
for leadership of the entire Asiatic 
world, but the present cabinet seems 
even more so. 

It is dominated by the military, 
containing four generals and three 
admirals. Fascist-minded Baron Kii- 
chiro Hiranuma is vice-premier while 
Prince Fumimaro Konoye, head of 
the former cabinet, remains as pre- 
mier. 
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The old cabinet, dominated by 
Yosuke Matsuoka, as foreign minis- 
ter, lost favor because treaties with 
both the Soviet Union and with Hit- 
ler were thought to: restrict Japan’s 
freedom of action. 

However, most Chinese authorities 
last week doubted if Hitler’s partner, 
whose striking power comes from 
American oil, would move against 
the Soviet Union. Chungking officials 
felt that all evidence indicated Japan 
would strike south and pointed out: 

Japan has a healthy respect for 
the Soviet Union since Japanese 
troops suffered serious losses in large 
scale border warfare in 1935-36-37. 

Most of Hitler’s pressure has 
sought to force Japan to move against 
the British, Dutch, American colonial 
world in the Pacific since such a 
move would disrupt American aid, 
force the British to send more troops 
and.ships to the Orient, weaken both 
the United States and Great Britain in 
the vital Battle of the Atlantic. 

Japan has been moving Japanese 
nationals from British South Africa, 
and other British territory, perhaps 
indicating that the next move of the 
Axis in the Pacific will be against 


the British. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Nazis Threatening 
Western Hemisphere 


The all-inclusive, | world-wide 
threat of fascism to the United States 
became additionally apparent last 
week when a Nazi-revolution in Bo- 
livia was foiled and when reports of 
Nazi penetration in virtually every 
Latin-American country were re- 
ceived. 

When plans for the Nazi coup in 
Bolivia were unearthed, the govern- 
ment announced a state of siege, 
expelled the German minister from 
the country, said he was the head of 
an attempt to plant a Nazi govern- 
ment on Amerigan soil. 

While the Nazi outbreak in Bo- 
livia took a more virulent form than 
Nazi activity in other Latin American 
countries, the activity was typical 
more than unusual. 

Since the Nazi invasion of the 
Soviet Union, German activity has in- 
creased in Latin America where in 
general it may be said that all of 
labor and the middle class are for 
the Soviet Union and Britain while 


Appeasement 


These people were killed in Chungking, China, during a raid by 


Japanese bombers. 


American oil companies supply Japan with 35,000,000 barrels 
of oil a year, Japan’s exact requirements for a year’s war against 


China. 


Although Japan is Hitler’s partner, although the United States 
has condemned Hitler’s aggression and Japanese aggression, the 
American State Department consents to the oil trade in the name of 
appeasement. If we sell Japan oil, it is thought, we can better con- 


trol her course. 


Concessions were given to Hitler at Munich but 


appeasement did not work then and it is doubtful if it will ever work. 
ee ST ST EET I RS RI EIS TREY SESE RE BIE EE STOEL ELE TOI LE ED BISECTS TS 


much of the aristocracy is for Ger- 
many. 

Mexico. according to The Hemt- 
sphere, authoritative news letter on 
Latin American affairs, “has perhaps 
gone further in being pro-Soviet than 
any other, with its Foreign Minister 
Ezequiel Padilla denouncing the new 
German invasion as ‘one of the most 
tragic violations of international 
ethics in history’.” 


The only hostility to the Soviet 
Union in Latin America, save from 
open pro-Fascists, comes from mem- 
bers of the Socialist Party, according 
to The Hemisphere. 


Peru’s Socialists, for example, 
have called for neutrality in “an in- 
tra-totalitarian struggle’ and So- 


cialist leaders in Argentine issued 
such strong anti-Soviet statements 


that Argentine papers at first refused 
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Where Will Japan Strike? 


USsk 


It is believed that the new Japanese cabinet is preparing to 
aid Hitler by a drive in the Pacific. 

The blow may be aimed at French-Indo China, which would 
threaten the British base at Singapore. Singapore controls all 
of the South Pacific, guards the Dutch East Indies, the Philip- 
pines, India, Australia. A Japanese offensive against Soviet Si- 


beria would also threaten American interests. 


Easternmost 


Siberia is but five miles from westernmost Alaska. 


to print them. thinking that the 
Socialists must have been misquoted. 


Nazi Peril in Brazil 


In Brazil the press, strongly pro- 
Nazi, at first refused to carry any 
news from Moscow, printing all of 
Hitler’s speech as to the reasons for 
his attack on the Soviet Union, car- 
rying not a word of Molotov’s initial 
statement. When Churchill and 
President Roosevelt spoke in favor 
of the Soviet Union, however, the 
press censorship was lifted. 

Despite this, pro-Nazi feeling is 
growing in Brazil, a dictatorship in 
which there are no labor unions or 
free speech. The United States is 
loaning money to Brazil to build air 
and naval bases. 
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Generally, however, the effect of 
the Nazi invasion in Latin-American 
countries was to tie the policy of na- 
tions, hitherto reluctant to accept 
American leadership in hemispheric 
solidarity, firmly into the policy of 
President Roosevelt. 


INSIDE EUROPE 


Reds Halt Nazis; 
‘V’ Drive Increases 


Testimonials to the strength and 
fighting qualities of the Red Army 
came last week, not only from the 
British. but from Adolph Hitler. him- 
self. and from Count Ciano, Italian 
Foreign Minister. 

As the Soviet Army entered the 
fifth week of hostilities. it also scored 
victories over many American news- 


papers and army officers who had 
predicted complete Russian collapse 
within two weeks. 

Hitler’s German newspaper de- 
clared that the Germans should not 
be too eager for immediate victory, 
that the Red Army was large, well 
equipped, and a stubborn fighter, 
and warned that a swift victory might 
be impossible in a country so large. 

Count Ciano’s paper, the Tele- 
grafo of Leghorn, said: “Even the 
Germans admit that Russian resist- 
ance has been fierce and tenacious. 
Many people expected to see the 
Bolshevik regime collapse after a 
few days of fighting, and they now 
are becoming somewhat disconcerted 
because of the Russians’ military 
efficiency. 

“These people continually ask how 
it is possible for the Bolsheviki to 
resist so well if the Soviet regime 
is so hated by the masses. Thus the 
Russian resistance tends to make 
rife insidious doubts and uncertain- 
ties.” 


The Letter of Doom 


As the Russians apparently once 
more stemmed the Nazi tide, gueril- 
la resistance behind the lines was 
increasing, and all over the continent 
the “V” for victory campaign har- 
assed the Nazis as civilians every- 
where chalked the letter of fascist 
doom on walls and doors. 

Earlier in the week Winston 
Churchill had said “of course Russia 
is our ally and the Russian people 
are our allies.” And yet as the week 
ended Russia’s largest victories were 
still the diplomatic. 

For years the keystone of much of 
European diplomacy was to turn the 
entire continent, and the world, too, 
if it was possible, against the Soviet 
Union. Germany, of course, was to 
lead the campaign but England and 
France were to be her allies. 

The campaign is here and Germany 
is alone in it. Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia were last week preparing 
final touches to an alliance with the 
Soviet Union, the latter agreeing to 
national independence for both, and 
with England also signing the trea- 
ties. 

And everywhere the Germans 
turned they saw the fatal “V”, sym- 
bol of the final victory of the Euro- 
pean peoples against the Nazi con- 
queror. 
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Too Much Wheat, Yet Millions Starve 


American Farmer Made Pawn in World Politics; 
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Mid-Westerners Revolt Against U. S. Grain Quotas 


Perhaps the most grimly ironic fact 
of American history was recorded 
last week when, with 45,000,000 
Americans hungry, the nation so 
bulged with grain that there were 
not enough grain elevators to store 
it in. 

Nor was the irony confined to the 
American scene since 300,000,000 
Europeans face starvation while 
‘American agriculture is sick almost 
to the point of death for want of ex- 
port markets. 

As the operators of grain elevators 
in Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas 
City last week refused to accept the 
new harvest because of lack of space, 
ironic notes were multiplied when 
many mid-western farmers “revolted” 
against government restrictions on 
the planting of wheat and corn. 

Although the American wheat sur- 
plus, without counting the Canadian 
and Argentine surpluses, will be over 
one billion bushels next year, Ameri- 
can farmers were saying they didnt 
understand why they couldn’t grow 
as much wheat as they wanted to 
without paying a 49¢ per bushel fine 
for all wheat over the government 
quota prescribed for them. With 
what would be logic in a _ saner 
world, they pointed out that millions 
of people were starving, needed 


bread. 


‘Maximum’ Price 


Farmers, too, were already com- 
plaining about government plans to 
peg the price of farm products at 
85% of parity, or 85% of prices 
received before the World War. 

They said that when the recently 
passed Farm Loan Act was framed 
its intent was to fix 85% of parity 
as a minimum price and now the 
administration was planning to fix 
it as a maximum. They feared agri- 
cultural prices would be pegged first, 
long before the prices of industrial 
products bought by the farmer were 
stabilized at a fixed price. 

It was becoming more and more 


nternation. 


apparent last week that the farmer 
in, say Cass County, Ind., was a part 
of a gigantic game of world politics 
and world war, that “the north thirty 
acres” were as much affected by the 
ebb and flow of politics, the threat 
of revolution Europe, as the Prime 
Minister’s residence on Downing 
Street in London, the Foreign Office 
on the Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin. 
For it was the announced intention 
of the Department of Agriculture to 
use American agriculture to feed 
England, win the war, and dictate the 
peace. On the theory that the coun- 
try which can feed Europe after the 
war, will be the country which can 
best influence Europe after the war, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard has 
said: “Food will write the peace.” 
From the immediate viewpoint of 
the American farmer the trouble with 
the program was twofold. First that 
England does not buy enough to 
greatly reduce our surplus, and sec- 
ond, Great Britain needs milk, cheese, 
fruit, vegetables, meat, and does not 


Ste Se RR: 
Part of a bumper crop of wheat too large to store 


need corn, cotton, and wheat, which 
constitute our greatest surpluses. 


Debt Relief 


For years farmers have hoped and 
prayed for debt adjustment but have 
received instead the run-around from 
Congress and farm organizations 
whose interest in “the small farmer” 
is somewhat limited. 

For the past six months, for ex- 
ample, Congress and the Farm Credit 
Administration have been passing 
the buck on the Farm Debt Adjust- 
ment Bill, each blaming the other for 
failure to re-introduce the bill. 

The Farm Credit Administration 
explains the delay by declaring that 
it is necessary to confer with officers 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and of the Grange. The offi- 
cers of these organizations lined up 
with representatives of the American 
Bankers’ Association to defeat pass- 
age of the bill at the last session of 
Congress. 
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Labor Welds Solid Anti-Fascist Front 


Offers Plans to Help Defense; Cracks Girdler; 
Urges Swift Aid to Britain, China and Russia 


The week’s labor news does not 
fall into the pattern of big strikes, 
defensive struggles against anti-labor 
legislation, or factional disputes to 
which the press has accustomed the 
American people. 


The news is bigger than any single 
struggle on the economic front, 
though those struggles go on and 
labor last week won important vic- 
tories. 


This week’s news is made by a 
mature and powerful movement led 
by more than 10 million organized 
working men and women who are 
claiming the rights and accepting the 
responsibilities placed upon them by 
the national emergency. 


For last week labor spoke «ut 
strongly on issues of foreign policy, 
defense production, unemployment, 
civil rights, living costs and all the 
other vital issues before the whole 
American people. 


It offered a solution for the cru- 
cial problem of securing an ade- 


quate supply of aluminum (See NA- 
TIONAL). 


Aid for Anti-Fascists 
On the west coast the Washington 


State Federation of Labor and on 
the east coast the Greater New York 
Industrial Union Council called for 
swift and effective aid to Britain, 
China and the Soviet Union in their 
fight against fascism. Dozens of 
“other union locals throughout the 
country took similar action. 

CIO affiliates pressed their de- 
mands for the speedy adoption of the 
industry-labor council plan long ad- 
vocated by president Philip Mur- 
ray. 

Everywhere unions, both AFL and 
CIO, were joining with farm and 
consumer groups in committees to 
defend living standards against un- 
warranted price rises, and with civil 
rights groups to protect and advance 
democracy at home. 
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MAP PLANS 
FOR NEW YEAR 


Vital units in the 
nation’s defense pro- 
gram, two of the 
CIO’s most power- 
ful international un- 
ions will meet in 
annual convention 
during the first 
week in August. 


The United Auto 
Workers, with Prés- 
ident R. J. Thomas 
(left) presiding, will 
assemble Aug. 4 in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Two days later, the 
Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers will 
meet in Joplin, Mo. 
Reid Robinson 
(right), president, 
will be in the chair. 


John T. Jones, director of Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League, testified before 
a House committee to labor’s interest 
in securing equal rights for Negroes 
and all minority groups, and AFL 
President Green and CIO President 
Murray were appointed by the Presi- 
dent to serve on a committee investi- 
gating discrimination in defense in- 
dustries. 

All organized labor pressed its de- 
mands for passage of the Geyer- 
Pepper bills to repeal the poll tax as 
a requirement for voting in federal 
elections. 


Girdler Yields 


The week in which Republic Steel, 
last closed shop fortress of “Little 
Steel’s” fascist resistance to union- 
ism, agreed to sign a contract with 
the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee proved the ability of labor to 
defeat fascism on the home front. 

Tom Girdler, who in 1937 said he 
would “pick apples” before he signed 
with the CIO, last week agreed to 
negotiate a signed contract and end 
all dispute with the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee. 

In addition to a signed contract, 
the agreement provides for the death 


of Republic’s company unions, for 
an end to interference with SWOC, 
for reinstatement with back pay of 
thousands of workers fired during 
and after the Little Steel strike, for 
a single collective bargaining unit in 
all plants where a count shows a 
SWOC majority, and for dropping a 
damage suit against the union. 
Republic Steel has frequently been 


found in violation of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 


This victory of unionism ranks 
with the Ford settlement as one of the 
major achievements of American la- 
bor and American democracy. 


Shows Will to Push Fight 


And, by its constructive sugges- 
tions on how to advance defense 
production, and unemployment, and 
protect living standards, labor 
showed its will and ability to con- 
tinue the fight. Its firm and united 
support for the administration’s for- 
eign policy placed it in the front of 
all anti-fascist forces determined to 
defeat Hitlerism everywhere. 

American labor wasn’t headline 
news in most papers last week. 

But it was big news, and good 
news, for the American people. 
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LABOR OFFERS A WAY OUT 


Both the AFL and CIO last week tackled the problem of “defense 
unemployment” and offered plans for using the nation’s manpower 


to speed defense production. 


The need for some solution was emphasized by Corrington Gill, 
WPA assistant commissioner, who told a House committee there will 
be 5 million jobless in 1942 and that WPA can find jobs for only 


1 million of them. 


We print in parallel columns below the censtructive programs 
offered by the two great labor organizations. 


AFL PROGRAM 


(1) In the communities most affect- 
ed, conferences should be called im- 
mediately of representatives of the 
Defense Contract Service, assisted by 
engineers and specialists competent 
to make a complete plant production 
analysis, together with representa- 
tives of management and labor. 


(2) Plans for allocation of defense 
work, coming out of such confer- 
ences, should clear at once with all 
contracting agencies for immediate 
negotiation of contracts and_ sub- 
contracts. Contracts for plants in 
which substantial numbers of work- 
ers are threatened with unemploy- 
ment because of priorities should be 
given preferential clearance. 


Demand Cooperation 
(3) It should be made clear to the 


management of each enterprise en- 
gaged in civilian production and 
affected by priorities, that unless full 
cooperation is extended by them for 
handling defense contracts within a 
specified time, the operation of such 
plants will be placed at the disposal 
of the federal government to assure 
full use of machinery as well as full 
employment of available labor. 

(4) Where defense employment is 
available, intensive programs of ap- 
prenticeship and vocational training 
should be promptly inaugurated to 
fit local labor to the jobs. All train- 
ees should be assured training rates 
of pay sufficient to maintain them 
and commensurate with the degree 
of skill they already possess. 

(5) Steps should be taken to safe- 
guard future employment status of 
workers whose employment is in- 
terrupted by priorities. It should be 
a matter of basic policy that senior- 
ity, established occupational classifi- 
cations, and basic wage and other la- 
bor standards, be assured to workers 
when they return to their normal jobs. 


ClO PROGRAM 


(1) Integrated planning of defense 
production, plus accurate information 
on labor needs and a planned training 
program. 

(2) Location of plants nearer to 
labor supply sources. 

(3’ Proper housing for workers in 
defense production areas. 


(4) Adequate wage rates in defense 
areas so that workers could transfer 
there without financial loss, plus pay- 
ment of transportation costs. 

(5) Protection of seniority rights 
for workers transferring to defense 
jobs. 


With 200,000 auto workers facing 
unemployment as a result of the pro- 
posed 50% reduction in car output, 
the CIO has a special problem in 
addition to the general unemploy- 
ment crisis. It believes that jobs for 
the auto workers, as well as more 
eficient defense production all 
around, will be advanced by the CIO 
program of industry councils, on 
which labor would have equal rights. 


Blames Government 


This plan was again advocated last 
week, when UAW-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
George F. Addes held the government 
responsible for the plight of the auto 
workers. 

“The proposed OPM cuts in auto 
production for the 1942 model are a 
crime,” Addes wrote in the Auto 
Worker, “and an unnecessary crime 
at that. The crime, which may throw 
200,000 UAW members out of work, 
could easily have been prevented if 
the OPM had followed the CIO pol- 
icy, proposed as early as last Novem- 
ber? 


The only immediate remedy, Addes 
said, is for the government “to find 
jobs for these men and women, who 
are idle solely because the govern- 
ment listened to Wall Street instead 


of to the CIO.” 


Cyanamid Co. 
Cash to Few 


The American Cyanamid Co., 
an important war industry and 
the 4th largest chemical com- 
pany in the U. S., is an Alad- 
din’s Lamp for a small group 
of men. With a touch of finan- 
cial and legal magic these men 
not only control but exact large 
sums of money from the com- 
pany. Here is a_ sensational 
case of minority control. 

The officers, dominated by 
the president, control this com- 
pany by the ownership of 75% 
of the voting stock, known as 
A stock. This A stock is only 
2% of total value of stock is- 
sued by the company. B stock, 
which represents ownership by 
the public and has a value 40 
times as great as A stock, has 
no voting or control power. 

Of this A,stock, W. B. Bell, 
president, owns 29%; vice 
presidents, H. L. Derby 9%, 
K. F. Cooper 8%, E. Y. O’Dan- 
iel 6%; the Duke Family 
4%; six others, chiefly com- 
pany officers, 25%. 


Special Fund 

President Bell has a further 
strangle hold by means of a 
by-law passed by his dominated 
Board of Directors. This by- 
law distributes a special fund 
set aside from company funds 
in the following manner. One 
third of this fund goes to the 
president who is Bell; another 
third goes to officers or em- 
ployes, named by Bell in pro- 
portion to salaries and length 
of service; the final third goes 
to any officer or employes 
named by Bell. 

In addition to the huge sal- 
aries and extra bonuses, Bell 
and the other officers receive 
large dividends. From 1934 
thru 1940, American Cyanamid 
Co. earned $30,888,571 net 
profits. 

Incidentally, American Cyan- 
amid Co. is anti-union. Officials 
are violently anti-New Deal and 
reputed to be pro-Nazi. 


Financially Yours 
THE ECONOMIST 


second chapter of one of the most important trials 

in American labor history has recently been con- 
cluded. Seventy-five people jammed into this room every 
day for 10 weeks. Attorneys, clerks, government officials, 
newspapermen, a handful of spectators, and a score or 
more heavily armed G-men competed for every inch of 
space. 

The cramped room was no accident. It was arranged 
that way, by the prosecution. But the meaning of the 
trial spread out from the little room to the whole of San 
Francisco and beyond; to the whole of the west coast and 
beyond; to the whole of the United States. 

The man on trial was Harry Bridges. The prosecution 
was the U. S. Government, seeking to deport “the alien, 
Bridges” on the ground that he is, or has been, affiliated 
with or has supported, an organization, or organizations, 
whose purposes are “the overthrow of the government of 
the U. S. by force or violence.” 


[: A crowded, tiny courtroom in San Francisco, a 


Born in Australia 


Harry Bridges is an alien. He was born in Australia, 
40 years ago. He is also the elected leader of 35,000 Ameri- 
can workers, members of the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, CIO, and director of 
the CIO’s 500,000 members in California. 


This was Bridges’ second trial on the same charges. 


ie 


THAT ME 


BY JOl 
Noted Music Critic and Patron, Secri 


The first trial took place on Angel Island in San By 
cisco bay—also almost inaccessible to the public. . 
first trial, instituted by the U. S. Labor Dept. and presi 
over by Dean Landis of the Harvard University 5. 
School, resulted in an acquittal. Landis reported: i 
evidence, therefore, establishes neither that Harry Bric 
is a member of nor affiliated with the Communist Part 

Back of this judicial statement stood an 11l-week par 
of witnesses described by the Dean in scathing terms a 
collection of labor spies, professional stoolpigeons, fai 
ical labor haters, and wholly unreliable and incred: 
men. This is what the Dean had to say about one of th 
a certain John Leech: 

“Leech was afflicted with verbal haemophilia. It seer 
impossible for him to answer a straightforward quest 
simply. Much of this was equivocation following Leec 
being caught in earlier misstatements; much of it floy 
from a curious pretense to knowledge about wh« 
irrelevant matters; much of it sprang, however, mer 
from a habit of using 10 words where one would h 
sufficed.” 

U. S. Immigration officials conducting the prosecut 
did not escape the Dean’s wrath. Bonham, official in cha 
of the investigation, was accused by the Dean of “devi 
and unusual conduct,” his acts described as “not v 
creditable to the Governfnent.” 


A Militant Unionist 


Bridges, on the contrary, was described by the De 
as a militant unionist holding opinions on the right 
organize and bargain collectively, who believed firmly t] 
trade unions were a “democratic mechanism” for securi 
a decent life to the millions of workers and other low 
come groups in the nation. There was nothing Commur 
about his opinions, Landis wrote. They were those of otl 
militant labor leaders, of the millions of rank and { 
workers who look to their unions for a better life. 

This was the verdict of the first trial. Though the offic 
verdict of the second is not in yet, the trial itself follow 
the same discreditable pattern of shady witnesses and “ 
vious and unusual conduct” by the prosecution. 

The overtones were uglier this time. The U. S. gove 
ment took, and is taking, a more open role in seeking 
deport a man whose only “crime” has been to offend 1 
rich and powerful who do not like labor unions. The ge 
ernment’s active role is shown through the tactics of t 
FBI, in the role of witness prompter, in the role of Op 
intimidation and coercion of its own witnesses and of the 
for the defense. 

Take the case of Maurice Cannalonga, witness for 1 
prosecution, who said he-had seen Bridges at a “top fri 


BRIDGES 


! 


AMMOND 
itizens Committee for Harry Bridges 
. 


m” meeting of the Communist party in 1937. This was 
s first testimony. Under cross-examination he answered 
res and no” when asked if the FBI had intimidated him. 
terviewed by defense attorneys in Portland, Ore., he 
id he had been “hopped up” with opiates to relieve the 
in of a dislocated hip when the FBI talked to him. He 
Id the defense the FBI had met his first refusal to sign 
atements placing Bridges at Communist meetings with 
ch questioning as this: 

“What became of that girl you picked up in Reno? The 
rl named Duval.” 

The FBI men, according to Cannalonga, traced his trip 
ith this girl through four states, and when he still refused 
sign, told him he would get 20 years under the Mann 
ct. 

He signed, disappeared, could not be found when a de- 
nse subpoena was issued. He turned up a month later 
inked by two FBI men to deny everything he had told 
e defense, claiming he had been drunk the two days 
> talked to defense attorneys. 

Or take the case of Jim O’Neill, former CIO publicity 
an on the coast, who testified that a “statement,” alleged- 
his, produced by the FBI had been pieced together from 
series of answers he had given after several days of 
BI grilling. The statement was put in the record by the 
osecution, despite the fact it was unsigned. 

O’Neill also charged at the trial that Major Schofield of 
e Immigration Service (now under the U. S. Dept. of 
stice) told him they had ways to see he would not lose 
s job, if he testified for the FBI. O’Neill still refused— 
id was fired by the Marysville, Cal., radio station which 
aployed him. The day after he left the stand, he was 
ntenced to 60 days in jail for contempt, on the ground 
had failed to answer a subpoena. 

Or take John Oliver Thompson, who was once an elevator 
erator at New York Communist headquarters, and who 
tified he had taken Bridges up to a meeting there in the 
nter of 1934-35. Thompson stabbed his wife to death, 
is sentenced to five years for manslaughter. Paroled, he 
came a star prosecution witness against Bridges. Bridges 
owed he had been in New York only once between 1921 
d 1935, and that was in July, 1935. 


. Blot on Freedom’ 


This is the way the FBI has conducted the second trial of 
1e alien, Bridges’—a way that has led distinguished 
mbers of the Citizens Committee for Harry Bridges to 
nounce it as a threat to American democracy. 

Dr. Charles F. Brooks, director of the Blue Hill Ob- 
vatory, Harvard University, said: 

“The second Bridges trial is a blot on American free- 


” 


n. 


The Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Hinsdale, suburb of Chicago, wrote to 
Attorney-General Jackson: “Every citizen of fair intelli- 
gence knows that there exists a concerted conspiracy, on the 
part of waterfront employers ‘and professional labor haters, 
to get rid of this successful and active labor organizer, as 
a symbolic demonstration of employer-power . . . We shall 
weaken our hope of overcoming injustice throughout the 
world, when we fail to begin at home.” 

The organized labor movement is fully aware of the 
meaning of Bridges’ second trial, as was shown when 
President Philip Murray of the CIO urged CIO’s 5,000,000 
members to aid in his defense. 

The organized workers know that they are fighting for 
their own interests and the interests of all the common 
people of the U. S. when they fight this second attempt to 
exile a man who has helped lead them to a more nearly 
decent share of the good things of life. 


$10.45 for 70 Hours 


They remember wages and conditions on the west coast 
docks before Bridges led the great organizing drives that 
began in 1934 and are still going on. They remember that 
longshoremen worked 70 and more hours per week for an 
average weekly wage of $10.45. They remember the “shape- 
up,” which forced men seeking work to hang around the 
docks at all hours, in all weather, waiting for a favoring 
nod from the petty boss before securing a back-breaking, 
man-killing job that might end up in the hospital or even 
in the morgue through the speed-up and the callous dis- 
regard of safety that prevailed. They remember how thty 
used to get jobs from the petty boss—by standing him 
drinks, handing around cigars, by outright cash bribes. 

Today longshoremen organized in Harry Bridges’ union 
earn from $45 to $50 a week. The shape-up is gone, and 
workers are hired in rotation. There are no unemployed 
longshoremen, none on relief. No man can work more 
than 12 hours a day. The straw bosses buy their own 
drinks, do without bribes. 

It isn’t due to Bridges 
alone, as Bridges will be 
quick to tell you. But 
Bridges leads these work- 
ers, has been their elected 
leader for six consecutive 
years, chosen in free, secret 
balloting covering 35,000 
longshoremen and warehousemen. 

To these workers, to organized labor and fair-minded 
citizens throughout the country, the drive to get rid of 
Bridges is a drive to get rid of the wages and the condi- 
tions the unions have won for their members. 

They want Bridges—and the wages and conditions won 
under his leadership—to stay. A handful of anti-labor em- 
ployers and the FBI, acting under orders from the U. S. 
Dept. of Justice, want to send him out of the country. 

The second Bridges trial is over. The presiding officer 
will prepare and submit his report to the Attorney-General 
of the U. S—who can ignore it in making his decision, if 
he doesn’t like its tenor. 

If Bridges is deported, a section of American civil liber- 
ties will be deported with him. And the U. S. Government 


will have done the job. 


BEFORE 
BRIDGES...» 
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YOUR $20 ARE SHRIN 


Here's the Inside Story of Why 
Cost of Living iA Shyrocheting 


BY THE ECONOMIST 


I would ask no one to defend a democracy which in turn 
would not defend everyone in the nation against want and 


rivation. 
2 —President Roosevelt 


\ ' J ITH 45 million Americans already undernourished, a 
steadily rising cost of living is adding new thousands 
to the army of the hungry and thus threatening 


national defense. 


Pork chops and bacon prices were 30% higher on June 
15 than a year ago; lard prices 40% above last year; 
potato prices up 32% and onion prices up 42%. Butter, 
eggs, evaporated milk, sugar, cabbage, bananas and green 
beans were 10-34% higher this June than during the same 
month last year.” Work shirt prices increased by 3% 
in one month up to May 15, a rate of more than 36% a 
year, while the prices of men’s overalls increased at a rate 
of 12% a year. 


The Battle to Live 


What does this spiraling cost of living mean to you? 
Let Otis Porter, 39-year-old aircraft worker speak for the 
millions of Americans who are trying to stretch a shrink- 
ing wage. He told a House Committee recently that he 
paid $18 a week for a room, a bath and a kitchen, for 
his family of a wife and six children.” “Now all I make 
goes for rent and food,” he said, and added desperately: 
“You've got to shoot your kids if you want to live. . .” 


But this. is not all. The United States News (May 23, 
1941) pointed out that “this country is sitting on a vol- 
cano ... prices are continuing to break records . . . there 
is a warning of general rises to come.” 


It is estimated that by the end of the year the cost of 
living will have increased by at least 25%. This means 
that if your family income is $20 a week it will be able to 
buy only $15 worth of food, clothing and shelter; if your 
income is $30 a week your family will be able to buy only 
$22.50 worth of necessities. 


The quantity of money you receive will be the same, 
but the quantity of goods you will be able to buy will be 
25% less. 


Increases in both wholesale and retail prices have ad- 
vanced further since the present war broke out than they 
did in the 1914-16 period. 

On May 23 the Wall Street Journal reported that “raw 
material costs in the United States have jumped 18% 
during this war, against a gain of only 11% in the first 


(1) U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
(2) Tolan Congressional Committee on Interstate Migration. 
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20 months of the last. Prices of farm commodities, te: 
tiles, hide-leather products, foods and house furnishing 
have all shown sharper gains than in the 1914-16 period. 
This is true despite the fact that there are larger surplus 
of all commodities and foods now than during the sar 


period of World War I. 


Increases in the price of food, shelter, clothing and hou: 
furnishings affect the workers and farmers to a far greate 
extent than the higher income groups which spend only 
small portion of their money on such items. Farme 
and workers, on the other hand, spend all their earnings 0 
these necessities, so that their actual income is drasticall 
cut in proportion to the rise in prices of these items. 

In terms of retail prices, moderate income families pai 
almost 8% more for their food this past June than the 
did during the same month last year, according to tk 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. By now food costs | 


(3) TNEC Hearing, War and Prices, Part 21, pp. 11077-1112 
(4) Consumers Expenditures in U. S., U. S. National R 
sources Committee, 1935-36, ch. II. 


ts stage joint strike 
against Chicago real estate firm to raise wages, lower rents. 


city workers are rising at the sensational rate of 44.4% a 
year, having increased by 3.7% from mid-May to mid- 
June.” 

These increases are even greater in smaller communities 
where the influx of workers for armament industries has 
suddenly enlarged the population. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard points out that there 
is a farm surplus that uncontrolled could undermine our 
sconomic structure. He estimates a wheat surplus of 400,- 
00,000 bushels, a continuing corn surplus and a huge 
gutter surplus. 

The Department of Agriculture further reports that on 
May 1, 1941, there were 800,000,000 Ibs. of pork in cold 
torage compared to 600,000,000 Ibs. last year. Also, that 
320,000,000 Ibs. of lard are in storage, the largest quantity 
ince 1934. Beef stocks, too, are greater than ever since 
1934 and the lamb stock this year will probably reach an 


(5) U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
(6) Monthly Labor Review, U. S. Department of Labor, 
March, 194], pp. 565-70. 


all time high. The “invisible” supply of sugar for the 
first quarter of 1941 is at a record high.” At the same time 
our government has been conducting a “plow under” or 
“crop reduction” campaign, to the tune of a billion dollars a 
year, in the face of malnutrition. 

It is claimed that shipments of food to England have been 
the cause of the increase in food prices. 

The president of the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers admitted on June 15 that only about 3 to 4% of the 
nation’s food supply is going to England and for defense 
purchases. Surpluses in the United States are well above 
these figures. Therefore, the recent price increases cannot 
be due to any shortages in the supply of food. 


Who Pockets Increase? 


Between the farmers and the consumers operate the 
large food distributors who even in depression years make 
substantial profits. TNEC Monograph No. 35 (p. 96) dis- 
closes that leading food corporations between 1925 and 
1937 averaged 12% on the capital employed. During this 
period large food chains earned 17% on their capital; the 
large dairy companies averaged 12%; the large meat pack- 
ers averaged 4%; the large flour millers earned 10%; the 
large fruit and vegetable canners averaged 5%; the large 
baking companies earned 11%, and miscellaneous food 
companies averaged 19%. 

The farmers get very little of the selling price. For 
example, with the price of milk delivered to the consumer 
in New York City between 1930 and 1939 averaging 13¢, 
the dairy farmer received an average price of only 5¢. It 
has also been estimated that for every 9¢ the consumer pays 
for bread, the farmer gets only 1¢. Moreover, the farmer 
does not benefit by price increases to consumers. 


Rents Skyrocket 


In a speech before the National Housing Inventory in 
Washington, D. C., the price executive in the Rent Section 
of the Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply 
stated that in 44 defense areas surveyed, average increases 
in rents ranged from 5 to 40%. 

It was further pointed out, however, that “these are, of 
course, average increases. They do not highlight the ex- 
traordinary instances of 100% increases which have been 
brought to our attention,” and that more “acute situations 
usually occur in the smaller defense localities under 25,000.” 
The 44 localities were heavily weighted with large cities. 

This official stated: “It is plain that the burden upon the 
lower rent classes and the lower income groups was rela- 
tively greater.” He estimated that “both the number of 
homes which had increases and the percentages of increases, 
have tended to be greater in the rent classes under $30 than 
over $30.” 

These government statistics and facts make it clear that 
there is no justification in the price rises of food and shelter. 
Certain elements are taking advantage of the defense pro- 
gram to profiteer. 

This is the first of two articles on the rising cost of living. 
The second will tell you about the rise in prices in clothing 
and house furnishings and will tell you how you can help 
lower prices. 


(7) U. S. Department of Agriculture Release, May 29, 1941. 
(8) U. S. Department of Agriculture Release, April 1, 1941. 
(9) Whitney, C., What Price Milk, p. 48. 
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Wages and Prices 


I propose the erection of a monument to the first 
employer who tells his workers he won't meet their 
demand for an increase in wages because it will cut into 
his profits. Such frankness belongs to the good old days. 
It is almost extinct in 1941. 

What we get.in its place is the argument that to in- 
crease wages is to force prices to rise which in turn 
brings closer the threat of inflation. “That being the 
case,” says the 1941 employer, “it is my patriotic duty to 
refuse your request for a raise in pay.” 

You need not be a student of ecnomics to recognize 
that this argument is as phoney as it is hypocritical. 
The truth is, of course, that wage increases need not 
necessarily bring price increases; and price increases in 
turn need not necessarily bring inflation. 

What can happen—what in fact has happened over 
a number of years—is that factory wages per hour have 
risen, while wholesale prices of goods produced in fac- 
tories have fallen. The reason is simple. The produc- 
tivity of labor has increased at a tremendous rate, far 
beyond the increase in wages. The worker produced 
enough more per hour of work to pay for his wage in- 
crease and then some. 

In other words, the manufacturers’ labor cost per 
unit declined. Because workers constantly increase 
their rate of production, it was possible to pay them 
more per hour and at the same time reduce the price 
of the goods they turned out. 

So wage increases do not necessarily bring price in- 
creases. 


Corporation Profits Up 


Profits of all corporations, says the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, were 25% higher in 1940, after taxes 
than they were in 1939. And they’re still going up. An 
increase in wages could undoubtedly be paid out of these 
swollen profits without necessarily forcing an increase in 
prices. 

Employers are, of course, raising prices wherever 
they can, regardless of whether their labor cost is going 
up or down. But the spectacular advance in prices which 
is coming in the next few months will be due to another 
factor—the production of materials of war. 

Because industry chose to “sit-down” for four months 
instead of expanding its plants, it will not be able to 
meet the demands of the armament program and of nor- 
mal consumer requirements. Increasingly, production 
facilities formerly devoted to the manufacture of civil- 
ian goods are being taken over for defense. This must 
result in the future in a shortage of civilian goods. 

At the same time, the all-out production of war ma- 
terials is increasing the total number of workers and the 
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total amount of wages. Less goods of the kind that work- 
ers want to buy and more workers with money to buy 
those goods, will force prices up. 

It is this situation, rather than wage increases, which 
will force the spectacular advance in prices which is 
termed inflation. Administrator Leon Henderson of the 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply point- 
ed this out the other day when he warned that we were 
moving into a period when there would be more “pur- 
chasing power running around hunting for something to 
buy than there are goods available. If that occurs to a 
substantial degree, no power on earth can prevent in- 
flation.” 


"We Need Butter, Too’ 


Obviously that must not occur. The way out is to bend 
every effort to keep those industries going which produce 
consumption goods. We need guns. But we need butter, 
too. If government assisted those industries which do 
not compete with defense to expand their production to 
the limit, a far-reaching step in the right direction will 
have been taken. 

Another essential step is government control over 
prices. The government can keep prices down if it wants 
to. It is the largest purchaser of goods. Administrator 
Henderson understands the problem and could do the 
job if he were given real power. 

Where there is a shortage of materials required for 
armament, it is not enough to institute priorities. There 
must also be regulation of the prices of those materials— 
as well as of other commodities. 

The authority to fix price ceilings on commodities 
should not include the power to fix a ceiling over wages. 
It is true that labor is an important cost element in some 
prices. But it is also true that labor has far to go before 
it will begin to eat into swollen profits. It is the first job 
of government to see that the promise that “there will be 
no profiteering on defense orders” is fulfilled. 


Unused Capacity Available 


From the same people who shout for a ceiling on wages 
comes the cry for pay-roll taxes, sales taxes and the like 
to curtail purchasing power. The best answer to these 
people was given by the President in his budget message 
this year: “I am opposed to a tax policy which restricts 
general consumption as long as unused capacity is avail- 
able and as long as idle labor can be employed.” 

Unused capacity is still available. There are still too 
many idle men. A properly planned defense program 
would begin at this end of the problem instead of seizing 
on ways and means of lowering our standard of living. 
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THE SOVIET POWER, by 
Hewlett Johnson, Dean of 
Canterbury, International 


Publishers. Price 35¢. 


The rising tide of interest 
in Russia makes this a_par- 
ticularly important book at 
present. The publishers, indeed, 
are already preparing a new, 
slightly abridged, 5-cent edi- 
tion of this enthusiastic picture 
of the Soviet Union. 

The author has had technical 
training in both engineering 
and theology, and has made 
several trips to Russia. 

He found in Russia a new 
society. 

As a scientist he was amazed 
by the freedom of experimenta- 
tion possible where science is 
not exploited; he was pro: 
foundly impressed by the skill 
with which the vast resources 
of the country had been devel- 
oped and industry relocated to 
remove the twin perils of eco- 
nomic ineficiency and vulner- 
ability to enemy attack. 

As a churchman, he believes 
Russia has rediscovered a pro- 
found, practical morality 
“which begins to create in 
practical and concrete form 
what is meant by the Christian 
term of brotherhood.” 

One of the most interesting 
parts of the book is the epi- 
logue, which traces the history 
of Russia’s distrust of the Ver- 
sailles victors, and points out 
the practical necessity of Rus- 
sia’s pact with Germany and 
her invasion of Finland. 

The epilogue concludes with 
a remarkably accurate predic- 
tion of the conditions under 
which Russia would enter the 
present conflict. 

To us who find in most of 
what we read about the Soviet 
Union little but abuse and de- 
rision, this book affords a val- 
uable and badly needed cor- 
rective. 


DiGas. 


Hollywood Suddenly Finds 
Soviets Make Films, Too 


a? ‘Volga-Volga’ Given Rave Notices; 
Even Hearst Press Accepts Ad 


HOLLYWoop—With the Soviet Union 
in the headlines, Artkino, film dis- 
tributor, has received upward of 50 
NCUSiF for Soviet pictures recent- 
y. 

One of these, Volga-Volga, opened 
in Los Angeles to the accompaniment 
of a rave notice such as the Holly- 
wood Reporter usually gives only to 
big space-buyers. 

Hearst papers. though they refused 
to take ads on the second feature (a 
three-reeler called Red Army) ac- 
cepted lineage on the musical, in 
direct contradiction to their usual 
policy. 

Said the Hollywood Reporter: “If 
Joe Stalin’s troops can hold the Nazi 
line like the Volga-V olga troupe holds 
an audience. then Hitler is a dead 
duck.” 

After praising almost every mem- 
ber of the cast, raving about the 
music. the photography, the direction, 
the Reporter continues: “Anyone 
who believes the Russians are not 
permitted to poke fun at their head 
men will be quickly disillusioned by 
taking a peek at this picture.” 


Good Comedy 


It’s true that the music is good, 
the acting sprightly, that there is a 
good deal of successful comedy, es- 
pecially at the expense of the com- 
missar (played by Igor Ilinsky). The 
star, Lubov Orlova, sings pleasantly 
and puts a considerable zest into her 
acting. But for myself, I don’t think 
Gregory Alexandroy is a good direc- 
tor and I don’t think this is the best 
picture the Soviet film industry can 
turn out. Technically it is old- 
fashioned. 

The accompanying picture, Red 
Army, is particularly timely. 

And if the Reporter had reviewed 
a Soviet picture shown a couple of 
months ago, The Great Beginning, 
with the same enthusiasm with which 
they reviewed Volga-Volga they'd 
have been completely out of adjec- 
tives. 


From “Man Hunt” 


Short Notices 


MAN HUNT. Offers a solution to 
the world’s problems: shoot Hitler 
and the world will be a nice place 
io live in again. | 

Walter Pidgeon is the man with the 
elephant gun who, to the strains of 
Rule, Britannia, refuses to involve 
the British government in spite of the 
Gestapo’s methods. Joan Bennett 
gets her hair crumpled for the first 
time in motion picture history and 
does a bit of acting. Credit Director 
Fritz Lang for this precedent. 


BILLY THE KID. The desert, in 
color, is quite lovely and also, if 
you care for that sort of thing, is 
Robert Taylor’s profile. If you 
wish your westerns served techni- 
colored you may like this. 

Otherwise save your money for 
the fall when Howard Hughes’ pic- 
ture on the same subject will at last 
be released. The censor held it up, 
only released it on the understanding 
that it should not conflict with Mr. 
Louis B. Mayer’s profits. 


BARNACLE BILL. Even if you don’t 
care much for Wallace Beery there’s 
still Marjorie Main who is one of 
the best character actresses in the 
business. Too bad they want to 
make her another Marie Dressler. 
Some day they'll be looking for a sec- 
ond Marjorie Main. 


—MOLLY CASTLE 
iy 


DONALD OGDEN STEWART, 


INCLUDING |THE KITCHEN 


STOVE 


‘In the Shape of a Hammer and Sickle.’ 


I’m a very lucky fellow. If I hadn’t gone in swimming 
last week I wouldn’t have found out all the inside dope 
on Russia and communism. 

It happened more or less this way. While I was swim- 
ming around I noticed to my disgust that I had again for- 
gotten to take off my wrist watch. And as it is a very 
good watch I rushed to a very good jeweler for first aid 
(having, of course, dried myself and put on my clothes). 

I was standing at the jeweler’s counter anxiously watch- 
ing one of his clerks try to induce artificial respiration 
into the unfortunate timepiece when a strange bit of 
dialogue happened to float into my ear from the adjoin- 
ing counter. This is what I heard in a rich melodious 
feminine voice: “I would like something in diamonds 
and sapphires in the shape of a hammer and sickle.” 


It’s All-Out 


Well, you could have knocked me over with a copy of 
Town and Country. It was Mrs. J. Crosby V , the 
local light-heavyweight Social Arbiter and president of 
practically every Allied War Aid society in the past two 
years. It was this lady who had represented “democratic 
little Finland” and “democratic little Greece” in succes- 
sive All-Out balls, and it was she who had stood up in 
her box and led the singing of God Bless America at the 
conclusion of Robert E. Sherwood’s anti-Soviet There 
Shall Be No Night. So, naturally, I edged over toward 
the counter at which she was standing, and listened. It 
was worth it. 

“Or perhaps rubies would be better,” she was saying. 
“T’m all for everything red now—in honor of those brave 
wonderful Russians.” 

“Rubies would be nice,” agreed the always affable 
jeweler. What the hell could he lose? 

“We're giving a Red ball, you know—two weeks from 
Saturday,” she continued. “I’ve been going simply crazy 
trying to get enough caviar for 200 people.” 

“Tsk, tsk,” sympathized the jeweler. “Now tell me a 
little more about the design. You say a hammer and a 
sickle?” 

“Like on the Russian flag,” she explained. “Only we 
don’t call it Russia now. It’s the U.S.S.R. That stands 
for—” she hesitated, but only momentarily—“for the 
United States of Soviet Russia.” ; 


An Interesting Design 


“Of course,” agreed Mr. Tiffany (That wasn’t his 
name, but he was the local equivalent for that Fifth 
Avenue symbol of wealth). “A very interesting design. 
How do you suppose they happened to choose that?” 

oe > 

It’s probably from some old coat of arms” was Mrs. 
’s lucid explanation. “Some grand duke, per- 
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haps—only, of course, they don’t use titles there any 
more. They’re more like a democracy—only they choose 
for the present to call it ‘communism’.” She was speak- 
ing (as usually) rather loudly and authoritatively, and 
I noticed that Mr. Tiffany glanced around rather appre- 
hensively at the last word in her sentence. 

“IT don’t know anything about such things,” said Mr. 
Tiffany quickly. 

“Oh, communism is a fascinating subject,” went on 
the lady, “and full of ideas. And when you realize that 
they have been secretly manufacturing tanks and bomb- 
ing planes just in case England should some day need 
their help, it makes you mighty happy to be able to do 
what you can to express your appreciation. I think it 
would be nice if you make the hammer diamonds and 
the sickle rubies, don’t you?” 

“When will you want it?” asked the jeweler. 

“Oh, for the Ball, of course,” replied the lady. “Do 
you remember Count Serge Malinkoff? He’s coming 
all the way from Chicago, and he’s going to appear in his 
Cossack officer’s uniform. I’ve asked him to try to get 
Kerensky, too, but I haven’t heard from him. I’m having 
the most divine peasant’s costume made—I’m to sing the 
Internationale, you know.” 


In Search of Music 


“I would certainly enjoy hearing you,” murmured Mr. 
Tiffany. 

“Oh I wish you might,” said Mrs. V , “only 
it’s one of those invitational things—but I’m sure I 
could arrange it. Tell me, Mr. Tiffany—do you happen 
to know where I could get a copy of the Internationale?” 

The jeweler looked blank, so she amplified: “It’s 
the present Russian national anthem, you know. It 
begins ‘Arise, ye prisoners of starvation—’.” She had 
started to sing, and again Mr. Tiffany looked around the 
store rather apprehensively. ‘“‘ ‘Arise, ye wretched of 
the earth—’.” 

“T’m afraid not,” he replied quickly and with a nerv- 
ous laugh. “Unless maybe you send somebody down 
to the State Prison.” 

“The State Prison?” asked sirs, Y——— 
on earth for?” 

“T’m just joking,” replied Mr. Tiffany. “I only said 
that because that’s where they just sent two of the local 
Communists—a young fellow and his wife. They were 
running a bookstore or something. Now about your 
brooch—how would you like this idea? Use diamonds 
and rubies and sapphires—you see, red, white and 
blue.” 

“Of course!” cried Mrs. V—.. “Of course! The 
Allies. America and Russia. Mr. Tiffany, you’re a 
genius!” > 


“What 
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British-Russian Pact 


Britain and Russia signed a short 
and simply worded pact of alliance 
on July 12 in Moscow. In this docu- 
ment they mutually agreed to give all 
assistance and support to each other 
in their war against Hitler Germany. 
Furthermore, they pledged them- 
selves not to make a separate peace 
or armistice. This treaty went into 
effect immediately upon signature. 

In the present situation we must 
ask the significance of the agreement 
and if it can be implemented with 
actions. 

The British themselves have been 
enthusiastic over the pact and have 
not hesitated to term it an alliance 
between the Russian and English 
people. Churchill said in the House 
of Commons on July 15 that “it be- 
came possible to make a solemn 
agreements between the British and 
Russian Governments, carrying with 
it the full assent of the great domin- 
ions of the Crown, for united action 
against a common foe.” 

The British Prime Minister added 
that it must not be interpreted that 
the English are fighting for commu- 
nism. However, this is now a purely 
academic question: the two peoples 
are fighting an anti-fascist war for the 
destruction of the common enemy of 
civilization everywhere. 


Blow to Polish Fascists 


It is even possible that an agree- 
ment will be reached in the next few 
days between the Soviet Union and 
the Polish Government-in-Exile. In 
any such arrangements the Russians 
would simply recognize the right to 
existence of au independent Poland 
and release captured Poles to fight be- 
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side the Red Army against the Nazis. 

Even the self-deluded Colonels who 
used to rule Poland with an iron 
hand of terror must recognize that the 
old feudal-fascist order cannot be 
restored in Poland if the Allies are 
victorious. Only Nazi conquest could 
guarantee such reactionary rule. 

It is significant that the timing of 
the pact with Russia was made to 
coincide with the launching of a 
new Hitler ‘peace’ offensive. For 
once the democratic nations have 
stolen a march on Hitler and beat him 
to the gun. 

The Anglo-Soviet alliance will tend 
to weaken the arguments and 
strength of the appeasers in Europe. 
It will bolster the courage of neutral 
countries which have been subject 
for a long time to terrible pressure 
from Berlin. But we can look for no 
relaxation of the Hitler ‘peace’ effort, 
especially if the drive into Russia 
bogs down further. 


Support in U. S. 


It was hoped by Berlin that the 
alliance of Russia and Britain could 
be used as bait for the pro-Nazi iso- 
lationists and ostriches in the United 
States. 

Congressional reaction, however, 
was not exactly of the sort the Nazis 
expected. Senator Wallace H. White, 
(R., Me.), said: ‘Anything that tends 
to the ultimate defeat of Hitler is 
a good thing, even if it is a measure 
of only temporary character.” Sena- 
tor George, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, expressed sim- 
ilar views. 

Nazi propaganda has not been slow 
to charge that Roosevelt is preparing 


the trick of “. .. pushing his own 
nation, arm in arm with bolshevism, 
into war.” But this argument cuts no 
ice with intelligent Americans. It only 
furnishes the Wheelers, Nyes and 
Lindberghs with ready-made Nazi lo- 
gic. 

As the New York Times comment- 
ed editorially after the pact was 
signed: “Behind Stalin’s pledge not 
to surrender loom the outlines of a 
new front, formed with a view not 
only to the battle for Europe but also 
to the inevitable battle for Asia.” 

The Herald-Tribune takes a similar 
editorial position. It said this alliance 
was only recognition of a pact which 
existed in fact, that ‘one could wish 
that the United States might act with 
equal speed and realism in recog- 
nizing the facts of its own position 
and problems.” 


Anti-Fascist Front Grows 


Naturally, the Axis powers have 
indulged in much wishful thinking 
in an effort to minimize the im- 
portance of the Anglo-Russian alli- 
ance. Berlin labeled it a mutual 
suicide pact. In spite of this there 
has been a good deal of sullen an- 
ger displayed at both Britain and the 
United States for their recent activi- 
ties in building a real anti-fascist 
front. 

On top of the fact that the Nazi 
war machine is considerably stalled 
in Russia, the strong defensive acqui- 
sitions of the United States in Iceland 
and the British promises to her Rus- 
sian ally have inspired much Nazi 
rage. There are profound implica- 
tions in recent events that demon- 
strate that finally a world anti-fascist 
front is being erected. 


The Marks of Fascism 


As certainly as spots are the mark of the leopard, 
violence and persecution are the marks of fascism. As 
surely as a stone will fall to the ground if thrown into 
the air, fascism arrives with a violent assault against 
trade unions, with the heartless persecution of a help- 
less race. 

If violence and persecution were decreasing in America 
we could treat these facts as academic data on a foreign 
institution. But with more trade unionists framed, beaten 
and killed this year than last, with Negroes being in- 
creasingly tortured, jailed and lynched, we ignore these 
facts at our peril. 

Perhaps there was a time when we could have dis- 
missed this catalog of violence with a shrug of helpless 
shame. But that was before reactionaries invented a 
formula whereby they use the breaking of labor to break 
a whole people, the enslaving of a race to enslave a coun- 
try. If we ignore the growing violence now, we ignore a 
growing fascism. 


Violence Against Labor 


A civil rights survey for the first six months of 194] 
lists some 96 instances of violence, many of them in- 
volving thousands of workers. Here are some excerpts 
from the survey: 

Harlan, Ky., April 1-2—Four miners killed by com- 
pany gun thugs. They were Oscar Goodwin, 30; Virgil 
Hampton, 55; Charles Ruth, 30, and Ed Tye, 19. 

New Orleans, Jan. 14—Anthony Nunez, 26, killed by 
a bullet through the heart while picketing New Orleans 
Furniture Mfg. Co. Shot by company goon who was 
immediately exonerated. 

Detroit, May—Arthur G. Queasbarth, killed while 
picketing Currier Lumber Co. Member teamsters union. 
(45 unions and 30,000 individuals participated in his 
funeral. ) 

Seattle, Wash., March 21—Larry Miller and Sam Tel- 
ford seriously injured when attacked by goons at Boeing 
Aircraft. Victims arrested. 

Seattle, May 7-9—Offices of UAW illegally raided by 
police. Following day truck carrying seven union men 
fired upon while returning from Boeing plant. 

Gadsden, Ala., Feb. 18—John House, United Rubber 
Workers of America, organizer for Goodyear Tire Co. 
attacked by five company thugs. Eighty-six stitches re- 
quired to sew up wounds in his head. 

Bethlehem, Pa., Mar. 25—Strike of 18,000 steel work- 
ers vs. Bethlehem Steel. State troopers charge picket 
lines clubbing men, women, and children indiscrimi- 
nately, 14 sent to hospital. Tear gas used repeatedly. 
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Mayor announces further assaults by his “Secret Law 
and Order Committee of 100.” 

Milwaukee, Wis., Mar. 31-April 1—Six ton armored 
tank car driven into crowd of 3,000 strikers before Allis- 
Chalmers plant. Crowd dispersed with tear gas—l50 
shells fired. Attack occurred on 68th day of strike and 
lasted 40 minutes. Next day attack renewed. Thirty in- 
jured. High pressure fire hoses used in addition to nau- 
sea and tear gas. Sixty injured, seven seriously. H. 
Plum, deputy sheriff for 16 years, turned in badge after 
March 31 attack calling it “unprovoked assault on 
strikers.” 


Brutality Against Negroes 


There are many other such cases detailed in the survey. 
Yet tragic as they are, they do not seem as ominously 
brutal as the savagery directed against the nation’s 
Negroes. Here are a few excerpts from the survey: 

Fairfield, Ala., April 26—John Jackson, 30, was beaten 
almost to death by policeman Hubert Alexander for 
laughing loudly at a joke when the officer had ordered 
a group of loiterers to “move on.” Killed in police car 
on way to station. Shot four times. 

Quincy, Fla., May 13—A. C. Williams seriously in- 
jured when lynch mob dragged him from jail where 
he was held on “rape” charge. Left him for dead. When 
it discovered he was being taken to safety in an ambu- 
lance, mob tore him from that, tied him to a tree and 
riddled his body with bullets. 

Atlanta, Ga., Feb——Quinter South, 16, tortured with 
hot irons by Atlanta policeman who was trying to ob- 
tain a “confession” of burglary. 


Reaction’s Formula 


The fact that such things have happened in the past 
without bringing fascism does not mean they can happen 
in the present without bringing it. For it is a different 
world and violence and prejudice are now carefully or- 
ganized to serve the purposes of those who profit from 
it. They constitute the new formula of the reactionary. 
Just as steel is used today for many purposes unheard 
of twenty years ago, so violence is now used for pre- 
cise purposes never thought of in the past. 

If America is to remain free, if it is to profit by 
Europe’s past, this violence must be defeated. It can be 
defeated if Americans everywhere raise their voices 
against it. 
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Food poisoning may often 
be due to metallic poisons 
sprayed on fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Lead and arsenic poisons are 
sprayed on certain fruits and 
vegetables to prevent destruc- 
tion by insects. While the 
sprays are deadly to insects 
they are also harmful to hu- 
mans. Lead arsenate, one of 
the most popular poisons, can- 
not be washed off with water. 

The fruit growers can re- 
move almost all of the poison 
by special chemical methods. 
However, they have persistently 
refused to do this on the 
grounds it would increase mar- 
keting costs and lessen the 
fruits’ keeping qualities. 

Last year, through their po- 
tent congressional lobby the 
growers succeeded in convinc- 
ing Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Paul V. McNutt that lead 
and arsenic spray on apples 
and pears should be increased. 

This represents a new triumph 
for the growers and a new 
hazard for the consumers. 

Dr. Anton J. Carlson, noted 
University of Chicago physi- 
ologist, wrote to Consumers 
Union, which has been vigor- 
ously attacking the fruit grow- 
ers lobby, that he has “reviewed 
all work on lead and arsenic 
poisoning of the Public Health 
Service, and in my judgment 
that work furnished no scien- 
tific basis for permitting more 
lead and arsenic on apples and 
pears.” 

Apples and pears, especially 
from Northwestern States where 
sprays are used most heavily, 
should be peeled before eat- 
ing. Other fruits and _ leafy 
vegetables should be washed 
in a dilute hydrochloric acid 
solution, prepared by adding 
1 teaspoonful of Diluted Hydro- 
chloric Acid U.S.P. to 1 pint 
of tap water, and then rinsing 
with plain tap water. 
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Nation’s Consumers War 
Against Profiteer Prices 


Conferences Demand Control Powers 


a For OPACS, Oppose New Tax Levies 


By SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


President Roosevelt once said in a 
message to Congress: “We would 
save and encourage the slowly grow- 
ing impulse among consumers to en- 
ter the industrial market place 
equipped with sufficient organization 
to insist upon fair prices and honest 
sales.” 

That was some years ago. The im- 
pulse among consumers to organize is 
no longer “slowly growing.” It has 
grown by leaps and bounds under 
profiteers’ attacks on living stand- 
ards. 

Organization has taken many forms 
both large and small. Groups of 
housewives gather to discuss the 
problems that keep them awake 
nights. They talk of butter and meat 
and the rise of onions into the class 
of a luxury. And they tell indignant- 
ly how quickly the children’s shoes 
wear out and how the landlord put 
up the rent $10. 


Joint Conferences 


In almost all large cities confer- 
ences have been held on the rising 
cost of living. To each of these 
conferences came delegates from la- 
bor unions, fraternal organizations, 
church groups, women’s groups, etc., 
representing hundreds of thousands 
of people. 

Two of these conferences, I believe, 
are typical of all the rest. 


CONSUMERS 
ON THE MARCH 


This float, seen by 250,000 
parade spectators in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was de- 
signed by the Wisconsin 
Committee on Rising Costs 
of Living. 


Similar activity is being 
carried on by consumer 
groups throughout the na- 
tion in an effort to stem 
soaring prices. 


Wisconsin CIO News Photo 


On July 12 in New York City 
there was a joint conference with 150 
delegates representing combined 
memberships of 250,000. In Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in mid-June a con- 
ference was attended by 178 dele- 


gates from organizations with 130,- 
748 members. 


Plans for Action 


Here are some of the most im- 
portant points in the programs re- 
sulting from these conferences: 


(1) Demand effective price control 
powers for OPACS. Insist on 
the establishment of a com- 
mission with trade union and 
consumer representatives with 
power- to control prices and 
quality. 


(2) Oppose the new government 
tax program. Demand ade- 
quate taxation of profits and 
lowering of taxes on low in- 
come groups. 


(3) Bring the Food Stamp Plan to 
all communities and extend 
WPA and other relief mea- 


sures. 


(4) Demand extension of City, 
State and Federal Housing pro- 
grams and government control 
of rents. 


(5) Demand energetic government 
prosecution of monopoly prac- 
tices. 

vital 


Such programs represent 


needs of the people that are becom- 
ing increasingly urgent. How long 
can the people’s elected representa- 
tives withhold these urgently needed 
measures ? 


|THE PEOPLE 


JUL Yew 2 Oye lh Gidd 


. . this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


New York City’s Board of Higher 
Education is still holding hearings on 
charges lodged against City College 
teachers by the Rapp-Coudert Com- 
mittee. Last week Seymour A. Cop- 
stein, English tutor, was the de- 
fendant. 

Mrs. Annette Sherman Gottsegen, 
City College clerk, was the chief 
prosecution witness. She said she 
once saw Copstein in a May Day 
parade. “He was wearing a beret and 
shouting ‘Down with Fascism,’ ” she 
said. 


Frank Brice’s car has a smashed 
right front fender and headlight and 
Milwaukee police are looking for the 
hit-and-run horse that did the dam- 
age. The fugitive from the law 
dashed out into the street, smacked 
into the parked car, and galloped 
off. A piece of his harness got caught 
in the fender—and that’s the only 
clue the police have to go on. 


William Randolph Hearst has 
brought suit against Friday maga- 
zine for “falsely representing him,” 
among other things, as a supporter of 
Hitlerism, as an advocate of anti- 
Semitism in America, and as an anti- 
unionist. 

In answer to the suit, Friday al- 
leged that “prior to the present war, 
the Hearst press asserted that Hitler 
and the Nazi regime sought peace not 
war; that they asked only those things 
to which they were reasonably en- 
titled; and that they should get 
them.” 


The ghosts of Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn haunted St. Louis 
police last week, when they were 
called to investigate smoke coming 
out of the ground in mysterious fash- 
ion. 

It was no false alarm. The smoke 
came from a fire built by some boys 
who had re-discovered a 60-foot cave. 
Old timers said the cave was once 
part of an old brewery. 


Negro golfers are still not wel- 
come on the East Potomac public 
golf course in the Capital city of this 
democracy. 
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A couple of weeks ago, Secretary 
Ickes’ Department of Interior, in an- 
swer to complaints, provided a police 
escort for three Negro golfers and 
ordered clubhouse attendants to ad- 
mit all applicants to the course. But 
last week a sudden shower sent 40 
Negro golfers to the clubhouse for 
refuge from the downpour—only to 
be prevented from entering by white 
golfers. 

Park and Metropolitan police were 
called to restore order. 


(See U. S. WEEK no. 18 for the 

letter from “Non-Aryan” who could- 
n't swim because beaches near Wash- 
ington bar Jews.) 
On a farm fence near West Point, 
Miss., there appeared a sign last 
week that read: “Positively no more 
baptizing in my pasture.” 

The sign-painter wrote further: 
“Twice here in the past two months 
my gate has been left open by Chris- 
tian people, and before I chase my 
heifers all over the country again, all 
sinners in this district can go where 
they are supposed to go.” 


Secretary Ickes dubbed Charles 
Lindbergh “knight of the German 
eagle” last week and said: “No one 
has ever heard Lindbergh utter a 
word of horror at, or even aversion 
to, the bloody career that the Nazis 
are following, nor a word of pity for 
the innocent men, women and chil- 
dren who have been deliberately 
murdered by the Nazis in practically 
every country of Europe.” Lindbergh 
wrote to President Roosevelt, asking 
that Ickes apologize. 


Joseph Tomski told a Spring- 
field, Mass., judge the reason he 
didn’t stop for a motor policeman 
was that he was trying to get to 
church on time. 

And David Newman explained a 


speeding charge against him, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, by saying he has a 
complex that makes him drive fast 
when passing cemeteries. 


Colgate W. Darden is one of 
three candidates for the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination in  Vir- 
ginia. He said last week he was not 
planning to make any recommenda- 
tion to the General Assembly, if 
elected, that it repeal the poll tax as a 
requirement for voting. 

Two other candidates for the gov- 
ernorship of Tom Jefferson’s State, 
Vivian L. Page and Hunsdon Cary, 
have recommended abolition of the 
poll tax. 


The Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., announced a 
new publication: The Army Worm, 
structure and development of the 
alimentary canal of the southern army 
worm larva, 30 pages, illustrated. We 
are reliably informed that the book- 
let was released prior to the Gen. 
Lear episode. 


There was double talk in County 
Judge Southard’s court in Omaha, 
Neb., but no contempt charges fol- 
lowed. Elias Elias filed a $100 claim 
against an estate. Elias Elias’ attorney 
was Bolus Bolus. Opposing Elias 
Elias and Bolus Bolus was Simon Si- 
mon for the estate. 


Fire department officers in Am- 
arillo, Texas, don’t know what’s got 
in to the modern woman. But they’re 
blaming her for their troubles. 

In one week-end the fire department 
was Called three times. On the alarm 
room operator’s report were these 
notations: 

“Hot beans. 

“Hot hen. 


“Hot roast.” 


Mrs. Rose Lucas, playing Mah 
Jongg at a friend’s house in Long 
Beach, N. Y., cracked a joke. One of 
the other players coined the sarcastic 
phrase: “That brought down the 
roof.” As a matter of fact, it didn’t 
—quite. But the ceiling did fall in at 
that moment! 
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Call to Action 


F YOU do your part and we of U. S. WEEK do 


- ours, there need be no fascism in the United 
States. 


This may seem a pretty grandiose statement. But 
over and over again it is said in Germany: “If we 
had only known the facts there would have been no 
Hitler.” Over and over again the suffering Ger- 
mans explain that the German press was the voice 
of Big Business and that Big Business favored Hit- 
ler. Over and over again it is explained that the 
Germans did not know the facts until it was too 
late. 


U. S. WEEK pledges that it will give you the 
facts and give you the facts in time—before it is 
too late. We do not expect to have much company 
in this most vital of enterprises since the American 
press, like its German counterpart, is controlled 
by Big Business. In no other news review will you 
find these facts for there is no news review save U.S. 
WEEK that is not run for profit, that accepts no 
advertising. 


Week in and week out we will identify every 
fascist trend, expose every anti-labor plot, reveal 
every evidence of racial discrimination, publicize 
any and all efforts to place profit over the welfare 
of the people and the nation’s defense. Week in 
and week out we will strive to expose the nation’s 
two-bit Hitlers, the country’s hypocritical appeas- 
ers, the Klu Kluxers and Christian Fronters who 
see in Germany a blueprint for America. 


This is our part and we pledge you our best 
effort. 


HERE are moments in history when every per- 
son of good will has an obligation to act. This 
is one. If you act now—if all of us act together 
promptly and joyously—America can be spared the 
great tragedy of Europe. If you fail to act now 
there is grave danger that the tragedy of Europe 
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will become the future of America. The time to 
act is now—when fascism, under attack the world 
over, is gathering its last fierce energies for a final 
try toward world dominion. 


But you may say, “What can I do?” We reply 
with as much conviction and sincerity as ever a 
message contained that every single subscription 
you get for U. S. WEEK is a blow at fascism at 
home and abroad. For the great friend of fascism 
is ignorance, just as ignorance is the great foe of 
democracy. In dispelling ignorance, in letting the 
people know the facts before it is too late, you 
serve your country, you serve humanity; you make 
fascism in the last analysis impossible. 


This is a people’s weekly. It’s object is not the 
gaining of profit but the gaining of people’s vic- 
tories. This magazine is yours to build and make 
great. Every additional reader gained is a re- 
cruit to the cause of democracy. Every score of 
readers gained is promise that this country will not 
suffer under the dictator’s lash. 


You can act in this world crisis and your actions 
can play their important part in world history. 
Get subscriptions for your magazine and get many 
of them! For, although it was said generations ago, 
there is nothing more certain than that the truth 
will make men free! 
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MMUEMVI© . oo FROM CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
To VITA FRIEND, Business Manager, U. S. WEEK 


Tell our readers that now more than ever the daily press is 
distorting and deliberately suppressing the news. 


Assure them that we'll come through with the truth_and we 
mean the whole truth_at all costs. 


Make them understand that it's their job to get us the read- 
ers such a policy deserves AND NEEDS. 


And, by all means, TELL THEM TO HURRY! 


AND HOW ABOUT You? 


Ante needs \. S. WEEK . as much as U. S. WEEK needs 
yeu eet 


— If-you Belong & to an organization, if you’ re meeting new 
_ friends on your vacation, if you have old friends that you've 
~ neglected to tell about U. S. WEEK, now is the time to get 
- them to subscribe. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON US. CAN WE COUNT ON YOU? 
| Get those cise: in TODAY! 
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AMER SUB CAMPAIGN NOW! 


